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Editorial... 


It is with mixed feelings that I write this last editorial for Hornbill in the capacity of 
Director of BNHS, as well as Editor of Hornbill and Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society. | am extremely happy that I could contribute to this magnificent institution in terms 
of strengthening science, institution building, financial stability, succession planning, and 
pursuing an unbiased conservation agenda. 

The Wetlands Programme that we launched five years ago is today one of the flagship 
projects of the Society. Some remarkable work is being undertaken by a highly talented team, 
and the insights we are gaining through bird ringing and colour flagging have been remarkable 
as well, and will help shape the conservation agenda of key flyway sites in India. The recently 
launched national count of Indian Skimmer is part of this programme and we hope to 
generate excellent data. Indian Skimmer has been recently ‘upgraded’ to Endangered (from 
the earlier Vulnerable) category under the IUCN Red List, which reiterates that our rivers and 
associated habitats are declining in quality. It is a cause for concern, not just for conservation 
scientists but for the entire human population, that our freshwater security continues to be 
compromised and our river basins continue to degrade. At the same time, we are describing 
several new species of freshwater fish, reinforcing the fact that we know far too little about 
freshwater resources, and that they require a careful approach in any developmental agenda. 

Our Vulture Programme is also at a crossroads; we released a few captive-bred vultures in 
the wild from our West Bengal Vulture Conservation Breeding Centre. The satellite-tagged 
birds continue to provide vital information on their movements and feeding locations. This 
data will help to streamline our full-fledged vulture release programme in the coming months 
and yeats. 

Our Climate Change and Himalaya Programme continues to provide vital information on 
high altitude avifauna and we hope to generate substantial data over the next few decades to 
help us understand the distribution ranges of avifauna and how these ate affected by climate 
change in the extremely fragile Himalayan mountainscape. It will help us develop a fresh 
conservation blueprint for this region. 

The Marine and Coastal Biodiversity Programme continues to help us understand 
the intricacies of elevated sea surface temperature and coral reefs. We recently launched 
CoMBAT (Coastal and Marine Biodiversity Assessment Tool), a free app available at 
<http://combat.bnhs.org>. The tool, which is currently focused on the coastal areas of 
Maharashtra, took three years of hard work to develop. It will help citizens to understand 
key biodiversity sites of coastal Maharashtra. Please use the tool and send us your feedback at 


da.apte@bnhs.org so that we can continue to improve its user interphase. 


And, last but not least, there has been a revival on projects on bird hazard to aircraft. 
Studies on bird hazard to aircraft in India were pioneered by BNHS in the 1980s with surveys 
of 22 aerodromes. After this project, except for some inconsequential work in the early 1990s, 
BNHS was out of this research domain for more than two decades. A revival took place in 
2015, and till now BNHS has undertaken studies in a few airfields of the Indian Navy and 
Indian Coast Guard, along with a one-year study in the airport at Mumbai, the second busiest 
airport in India. 

This year has been bad, especially since we lost some of the finest conservation stalwarts 
due to the pandemic — Ulhas Rane and Dr Bhavbhuti Parasharya. Another great loss, not 
due to the pandemic, but nonetheless a significant loss, was of my dear friend Ajay Desai, 
an authority on Asian Elephant. I have some fantastic memories of watching elephants in 
Mudumalai, Nagarhole, Bandipur, and Corbett, among other places, with him. 

My journey of the last 27 years with BNHS has been extremely rewarding and the 
experience and knowledge I gained from the Society is more than any textbook could provide. 
Several people have been part of this journey, and I remain grateful to all those who extended 
support to me, and to the Society. 

The new year will bring a new Director — Dr Bivash Pandav — to the Society. Bivash 
brings with him two decades of field experience in wildlife studies, and I wish him all the 
best, and great success. I hope he will continue to maintain the research-based conservation 
focus which is fundamental to the existence of BNHS and look after the staff, without which 
Hornbill House would be just four walls. 


Deepak Apte, PhD 


A Prime 


Minister 


and a Naturalist” 


Text: Jairam Ramesh 
Photographs: BNHS Archives 


I 


For Indira Gandhi, conserving India’s 
magnificent biodiversity was a daily obsession, 
notwithstanding all the political and economic 
turbulence around her. At the UN’s historic Paris 
Climate Change Summit in 2015, over 90 heads 
of state or government were present. How things 
have changed since June 1972 when, other than the 
host head of government, she was the on/y Prime 
Minister to address the very first UN Conference 
on the Human Environment at Stockholm, where 
her speech created a sensation. It is considered a 
milestone in the global environmental discourse 
and is recalled even today. To her personal initiative 
and leadership, we owe four laws that are still 
part of environmental governance — the Wildlife 


Protection Act (1972), Water Pollution Control 
Act (1974), Forest Conservation Act (1980), 
and Air Pollution Control Act (1981). To her we 
owe a number of successful species conservation 
programmes, of which Project Tiger is certainly 
the most visible. Our regulatory institutions — the 
ministries of environment and the pollution control 
boards — trace their establishment back to her time. 

Salim Ali was a legendary naturalist, best known 
for his association with the Bombay Natural History 
Society. His uncle was President of the Indian 
National Congress in the late 19th century, and at 
least three other members of his extended family 
built great reputations as naturalists themselves — 
Humayun Abdulali, Zafar Futehally, and Rauf Ali. 
The first two were also part of Indira Gandhi’s 


*Excerpted from a lecture delivered at Janki Devi Memorial College, New Delhi, March 5, 2020 
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Indira Gandhi at the BNHS Centenary function in 1983 
(L) Inaugurating the event (R) Releasing Salim Ali's 'Pictorial Guide’ 


circle. Before 1947, Salim Ali had much to do 
with conservation activities in princely states like 
Bharatpur, Hyderabad, and Mysore. He collaborated 
with S. Dillon Ripley of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington DC, for over three decades and their 
co-authored 10-volume HANDBOOK on the bitds 
of the Subcontinent remains a standard reference. 
Salim Ali’s autobiography THE FALL OF A SPARROW 
(1985) has acquired the status of a classic. 

Salim Ali’s prolific correspondence with Indira 
Gandhi has been carefully archived at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library. The National 
Archives also hold much material relating to 
exchanges between them. I used these and 
many other sources to write her environmental 
biography, INDIRA GANDHI: A LIFE IN NATURE (2017). 
[For readers who wish to examine the book in 
detail, the BNHS Library has copies. — Eds] Salim 
Ali naturally figures very prominently in it. 

The far-reaching decisions that Indira Gandhi 
took, particularly in regard to the protection of 
the Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary in Rajasthan, Chilika 
Lake in Odisha, Silent Valley rain forest in the 


Kerala Western Ghats and the sal forests in Bastar, 
in erstwhile Madhya Pradesh, were the direct 
outcome of Salim Ali’s interventions. So was her 
entire approach to development of ecologically 
fragile areas like the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
He also played a decisive role in convincing her 
that India should become a member of the Ramsar 
Convention on the protection of wetlands, which 
was finalized in 1971. He persuaded Indira Gandhi 
to sign a treaty with the USSR for the protection 
of migratory birds. This finally happened in 1983, 
when she also wrote to the President of Pakistan 
and Prime Minister of Afghanistan to join India 
in a collaborative endeavour to protect Siberian 
Cranes. Conservationists wanting to alert the Prime 
Minister on some issue or other would approach 
Salim Ali, who would then intercede with her. Salim 
Ali was frank and forthright in all his interactions 
with her, but she never took him amiss. She had 
full faith in his integrity and would always try and 
act on his advice. He would also bring the work of 
younger ecologists to her attention, and she would 
invariably initiate action thereafter. 
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Salim Ali addressing the gathering at the BNHS Centenary function in 1983 


II 


Indira Gandhi’s interest in natute was aroused, 
first and foremost, by her father. He introduced her 
to the world of books on nature and she became 
a voracious reader. Her maternal uncle, a botanist 
and a collector of snakes, kindled her curiosity for 
nature at a young age. Her mother’s illness meant 
that as a child and as a teenager Indira Gandhi spent 
considerable time in hill stations and developed a 
particular fondness for mountains. Her education 
first in Switzerland, later in Poona (now Pune), 
and more importantly in Santiniketan, further 
developed her communion with nature. 

Indira Gandhi got to know of Salim Ali before 
she actually met him. Salim Ali writes that he met 
Nehru in Dehradun, where he had been jailed, 
and autographed his recently-released book called 
THE BOOK OF INDIAN BIRDS. This must have been 
between August 1941 when the book appeared and 
December 3, 1941 when Nehru left that prison. 

The beginnings of Indira Gandhi’s direct 
connection with Salim Ali’s book is best recounted 
in her own words, contained in a foreword she 
wrote in 1959 to another book on Indian birds: 

[...] Like most Indians I took birds for granted until 
my father sent me Dr Salim Al’s delightful book from 
Dehra Dun jail and opened my eyes to an entirely new world. 
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Only then did I realize how much I had been missing. [...] 
Birdwatching is one of the most absorbing and rewarding 
activities. First, one learns to distinguish the different species, 
their nesting habits and their calls. Then gradually one 
realizes that birds are also little individuals each with his 
own characteristics. [...] We are fortunate still to be able to 
live amongst birds even in our cities. In other countries you 
will have to go deep into the countryside to see any. 

At the BNHS Centenary celebration 23 years 
later, she reminisced about Salim Ali’s classic yet 
again: 

Dr Salim Ali's THE BOOK OF INDIAN BIRDS and 
[S.H.] Prater’s THE BOOK OF INDLAN ANIMALS opened 
out a whole new world to many Indians. I had always loved 
animals. But I did not know much about birds until the 
high walls of Naini prison shut us off from them and for 
the first time I paid attention to bird songs. I noted the 
sounds and later on after my release my father sent me 
Dr Salim Ali's book and I was able to identify the birds 
from the book. 

That Salim Ali had a pronounced influence on 
Indira Gandhi is proven by a letter she wrote to 
him on August 3, 1980, in response to his note of 
condolence on the death of her younger son Sanjay: 

I am grateful for your message of sympathy. Sanjay was 
so full of fun and so vibrantly alive it is difficult to realize 
that he isn’t there anymore. 


You will have noticed that I am referring all issues 
concerned with ecology to you. I hope it is not too much of a 
burden and that you will help us to find amicable solutions. 
Als you know, the State Governments are very persistent 
with their demands. 

This was obviously no routine letter of 
acknowledgement. 


Il 

Indira Gandhi was incarcerated from September 
11, 1942 to May 13, 1943 in Naini Central Prison, 
Allahabad, where she developed a life-long interest 
in birdwatching, using Salim Ali’s book as a guide. 
As I have mentioned earlier, Salim Ali co-authored 
ten volumes with Dillon Ripley on the birds of the 
Subcontinent. He would make it a point to send 
each of the volumes to Indira Gandhi, the first of 
these sometime in late July 1968, and on August 
3, 1968, the Prime Minister sent him more than a 
perfunctory note of thanks: 

I have not given up my interest in birdwatching, so I was 
delighted to receive your new book. How thoughtful of you to 
send it to me. News of this interest had travelled to Australia 
and New Zealand ahead of me and I was presented with to 
very lovely books there. 

On May 12, 1972 he sent the fifth volume which 
evoked this response from her five days later: 

I am delighted to have your latest Handbook of Birds. 
Unfortunately, it is no longer possible for me to go on 
birdwatching expeditions. I seem to be as great a curiosity 
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as any bird to many watchers, including the security people! 
However, in my garden in Delhi, and on tours, I keep a 
sharp look out and it is surprising how many birds I do 
manage to spot sometimes even from an open jeep. 

The 1970s were also a period where it was 
almost impossible for American academics to 
get visas for study in India. But here again Indira 
Gandhi treated Salim Ali’s requests sympathetically. 
One beneficiary of Salim Ali’s intervention was 
Steven Green, a young primatologist who wanted 
to research the endangered Lion-tailed Macaque 
which numbered less than 200 in the southernmost 
portions of the Western Ghats. As a result of the 
field research of Green and two of his colleagues, 
Kalakkad Reserve Forest was notified as a sanctuary 
for this macaque. Green left India in April 1975, 
and before leaving he sent a report to Salman 
Haidar, the Prime Minister’s aide. He forwarded it 
to Indira Gandhi who after reading it queried, ‘Is he 
still in India? If in Delhi, I should like to meet him.’ 


IV 
Indira Gandhi and Salim Ali would meet almost 
always in either her office or her residence in New 
Delhi. For the most part, theirs was a friendship 
carried on through letters. But there were two 
unusual face-to-encounters. 
In 1973, Indira Gandhi had made an exception to 
a tule she adopted throughout her prime ministerial 
tenure and had become the patron of a non- 


Indira Gandhi looking at the collections and rare books during her visit to Hornbill House in1974 
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Indira Gandhi at the release of volume of the 'Handbook' 
by Salim Ali and S. Dillon Ripley 


governmental body — the Bombay Natural History 
Society. On December 28, 1974, she spent about an 
hour at Hornbill House, the Society’s headquarters 
in Bombay. She was received by Salim Ali and 
others. There were no speeches and she spent her 
time looking at rare books and specimens, three of 
which attracted her special attention as a birdwatcher 
— Tickell’s Flowerpecker, the smallest bird in India; 
the Monal Pheasant, said to be the most beautiful 
bird found in the Himalaya; and the Fulvous Griffon 
Vulture, one of the largest birds of prey. 

On February 7, 1976, Indira Gandhi went to 
the Bharatpur bird sanctuary along with her family. 
Salim Ali, who had just been conferred with the 
Padma Vibhushan to add to his Padma Bhushan 
of 1958, had already reached that venue. The Prime 
Minister’s family and he went around the sanctuary 
lake by boat for about an hour, came back for 
breakfast and then went out again, returning a 
little before mid-day. They observed some 60 bird 
species. She spotted most of them using her own 
binoculars. Cranes came in for admiration on the 
boat drive — nearly 75 Siberian Cranes in the park then. 
Salim Ali explained their ecology and outlined that 
these birds were spread up to Bihar during early 
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decades of the 20th century, but their number had 
drastically declined. Reason, she asked. He said — 
loss of wetlands which were being drained or silted 
up. While leaving the forest lodge for a public 
meeting at Bharatpur, the Prime Minister wrote in 
the Visitor’s Book: 

A delightful and peaceful experience made 
all the more enjoyable and interesting by having 
Dr Salim Ali with us. I hope something will be done to close 
the lateral road, which brings buses and noise into the middle 
of the Sanctuary. 


Vv 


Salim Ali was indefatigable and advancing 
age did not seem to make any difference to his 
research. On May 27, 1981 Ripley wrote to the 
Prime Minister that Salim Ali and he wanted to 
travel to an area in Arunachal Pradesh which had 
never been visited by a naturalist and was a ‘treasure 
in India’s garland of natural wonders’. He was not 
above using emotional blackmail, saying that Salim 
Ali was keen to accompany him and hoped that ‘it 
might be possible to visit this area before anything 
happens to our friend’. ‘Our friend’, that is Salim 
Ali, was 85 years old. Ripley himself was 68. When 
Ripley failed to receive a response, he got Salim Ali 
to forward his letter to the Prime Minister, which 
he did with this request: 

Both Dr Ripley and I are most anxious [to go to the 
particular area] before it becomes too late (for me at any rate!). 

Five days later, Indira Gandhi noted on Salim 
Ali’s letter: 

I should very much like to oblige Shri Salim 
Ali for whom I have high regard. So far as I know, 
Dr Ripky is reliable. But please look into the matter. 

A flurry of correspondence followed involving 
the Intelligence Bureau, the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, the Department of Forests and Wildlife and 
the Department of Environment. The bureaucratic 
recommendation was that Ripley and Ali should 
be denied permission. But on July 12, 1981 Indira 
Gandhi wrote to Salim Ali: 

Last month you wrote for permission for you and Dr 
S. Dillon Ripley to resume _your field study of birds of the 
Namdapha area in Arunachal Pradesh’s Tirap district. I 
am glad to say that all concerned M inistries have given their 
approval. The Ministry of Home Affairs will send you and 
the Arunachal Pradesh Government formal intimation of 
this decision. 


VI 


Now and again, though, there were also some 
light-hearted moments in the correspondence 
between the prime minister and the ornithologist. 
On March 14, 1979 @vhen she was out of power) 
Indira Gandhi wrote a delightfully chatty letter to 
Salim Ali: 

One day I found a typescript of your Azad Memorial 
Lecture on my table. ... I was delighted to read it. The story 
of Maulana Saheb’s friendship with the sparrows reminded 
me of my father’s experience with the creatures in his barracks 
in various jails. An aunt of mine, now advanced in her 80s, 
has suddenly blossomed as a trade union leader. But she was 
the wife of an ICS officer and most of her life was spent in 
the districts. In Mainpuri or some such place, she got very 
annoyed with a sparrow who used to enter her room to peck 
at the looking glass. So she had it arrested and caged for a 
week as a punishment! I cannot now remember whether or 
not this cured the sparrow. 

This was also the year in which Indira Gandhi 
began to get involved with Silent Valley, an 
evergreen rainforest in Palakkad district, Kerala, 
in which a hydel project was being planned. Her 
struggle to save it was the crowning achievement of 
her life as a conservationist. She wrote to Salim Ali 
on October 2, 1979: 

I have just received your letter of the 27th September. I 
share your concern about the Silent Valley and have been 
following the press campaign in favour of its preservation. I 
shall try my best to project your view to our party people but 
when the interests of conservation conflict with those of economic 
development, I am afraid it is not easy to persuade people to 
forego what they consider to be political and economic gain. 

Twelve days later she wrote to him again: 

[...] When you saw me last you spoke of our including 
a passage on ecology in our manifesto. Some words have been 
put in but before we finalize the draft, it might be better for 
you to suggest the wording yourself. I cannot promise to accept 
it in its entirety but shall try to do my best. Could I please 
have this as soon as possible? 

Salim Ali sent her a full page of formulations on 
October 26, 1979 and the Congress’s manifesto for 
the Lok Sabha elections held soon thereafter had an 
‘Ecology’ section that declared: 

The Congress-I feels deep concern at the indiscriminate 
and reckless felling of trees and the depletion of our forests 
and wildlife, which upsets the ecological balance with 
recurring misery to the people and disastrous consequences for 
the country’s future. Projects which bring economic benefits 
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must be so planned so as to preserve and enhance our natural 
wealth, our flora and fauna. In response to the economic and 
social necessity for ecological planning, the Congress-I will 
take effective steps, including setting up in the Government 
a specialized machinery with adequate powers, to ensure the 
prudent use of our land and marine resources by formulating 
clear policies in this regard for strict implementation. 

That “specialized machinery” would come 
into being in November 1980 as a full-fledged 
Department of Environment, to which would be 
added the subject of wildlife. Indira Gandhi would 
remain its Minister till her death. 


VII 

On January 2, 1985 Salim Ali congratulated 
Rajiv Gandhi for his landslide electoral victory and 
went on to recall Indira Gandhi: 

It was her deep personal concern for nature and 
environmental conservation that is responsible for whatever 
little we have been able to achieve in saving our fast vanishing 
wildlife and forests and we shall look to you to help in 
carrying on the good work patronized by her all through her 
stewardship of the country. 

Subsequently, on August 28, 1985, the 89-year- 
old Salim Ali met the 41-year-old prime minister 
and wrote to him four days later: 

I feel honoured at having being considered for nomination 
by you to the Rajya Sabha. As I tried to explain to you, 
my disqualifications for the responsibility at this stage of 
‘senile decay’ are many and real. However, if you really feel 
that I may occasionally be of some help, especially in matters 
concerning environment and wildlife conservation I am willing 
to give myself a trial. It would give me the greatest satisfaction 
if I could be sure, as I was with your mother, that any 
environmental issue that I wished to bring to your attention 
would reach you directly and as quickly as possible. 


£ 


Jairam Ramesh a member of Parliament, has held 
key ministerial portfolios between 2006 and 2014: rural 
development, drinking water and sanitation, environment 
and forests, power and commerce. He has authored a 
number of best-selling books. 
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Tell-tale signs 
in Nature 


Text and Photographs: Rushikesh Chavan 


Signs such as these tiger pug marks reveal the secrets of the natural world 


wenty-five years ago, I could not tell the 

difference between the most common 

birds. My bird identification was limited to 
chiu and kaau, that is House Sparrow and Common 
Crow. Everything else was /ahan pakshi and motha 
pakshi (small bird and large bird), sometimes rangit 
pakshi — colourful bird. When I started my visits to 
Sanjay Gandhi National Park (SGNP) with Nitin, 
who was a novice like me, we barely saw anything 
and believed that the forest was empty; we just 
enjoyed being in there. But that was only until I 
went to SGNP with Shardul Bajikar, an expert 
naturalist. The same beaten paths of the forest were 
now teeming with life! He would turn a leaf — what 
appeared to me as any random leaf — and show me 
a spider or a bug, sometimes a caterpillar. It was 
like yeh toh baazigar hai (he is a magician)! Over the 
years, I learnt how to observe nature in the wild 
from researchers, naturalists, guides, and nature 
enthusiasts, and now I see much better. I never 
penned these experiences, as I believed that Hornbill 
readers are quite attuned to nature and would not 
find my writing a worthy read. But then a friend 
said “Never assume,” so here ate my miscellaneous 
notes. 

I grew up in a suburb of Mumbai with buildings 
all around. Yet, throughout the year I saw more than 
40 species of birds. The current lockdown helped 
to revive those good old memories, but this time 
with a pair of binoculars. While balcony-birding, I 
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relied more on sound than sight to find the possible 
location of the bird. I noticed that different birds 
preferred different perches, the smaller ones were 
more likely to be seen in the bushes or in bushy 
trees, birds like kingfishers on overhead wires, while 
mynas would be hopping on the ground. Larger 
birds preferred sturdy surfaces — I would often see 
kites perched on ledges or pipes on terraces. Smaller 
birds were always chirping and moving around, 
White-browed Fantail being my favourite. So when 
I heard it call, 1 looked for signs of movement. The 
moment I noticed a disturbance among the leaves, 
mainly of the mango tree, I would find the bird. If 
you are a tea ot coffee person, your morning and 
evening cup can well be accompanied with some 
birding! 

Though I saw a lot of birds, I had little or no 
clue about the species I was looking at. So I started 
asking experts — we had no internet in those 
days. My queries were answered with questions 

. where had I seen the bird, what was it doing 
when I spotted it, its size and colour, and even tail 
movements. I soon learnt that in most cases, the 
answers helped to narrow down the probable list 
or to identify the species. Once I learnt about the 
breeding seasons of birds in my area, I was in for a 
treat, as bird activity increased during this time and 
I could see nest building, courtship, and caring of 
chicks. Sparrows, I found, bred three to four times 
a year. Tailorbirds and sunbirds, I noticed, would 


Red-whiskered Bulbul, Indian Golden Oriole, and Oriental Magpie-Robin seen from my window 
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x Pe ON Rat! le a 
Multiple species can use a spot (as seen in the photo) 
Leopard spray marks and porcupine scat in 
front of a tiny cave 


Painted Grasshopper with droppings on leaf 


never directly go to their nest, but would perch at 
several places before darting to a particular spot. I 
noticed that this spot never changed; more often 
than not, that was where the nest was. 

Other than balcony-birding, I have been 
fortunate to be able to go to different habitats, 
be they forests, grasslands, wetlands, mangroves, 
coasts, or coral reefs. Visiting these habitats multiple 
times improved my ability to look for wildlife in 
them. The best way to improve sighting skills is to 
keep returning to the same spot and making notes. 
When I walk in the forest, I see more birds, insects, 
herpetofauna, and plants, whereas from a vehicle I 
would see a greater number of large mammals. 

With repeated visits to sites, I would notice small 
changes in the area like post monsoon dampness 
that brings in fungus, algae, and ephemeral plants 
on which different species feed. I would see tracks 
and signs of different species around a tiny puddle 
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The feathers of a Yellow-footed Green-Pigeon with 
other signs suggests that a raptor had made a 
meal of the pigeon 


Army caterpillars devouring a leaf 


ot wet gully created by runoff water. Bird droppings 
under a tree told me that birds roosted on the 
tree at night. So, I would either spend time near 
the tree on my way out in the evenings, to see the 
flock returning to roost, or reach the spot before 
suntise to see the birds leave. But it was not always 
a roosting colony; many times it was just the chosen 
spot of a forest bird, a raptor or a cavity nester like 
a pair of hornbills. | would go back to the spot and 
find evidence of a raptor meal, most likely a bunch 
of feathers. Besides, it was not always droppings 
or feathers. In the case of owls, regurgitated pellets 
were a tell-tale sien of their presence. 

If one looks closely at the forest floor, one can 
see many such tracks and signs. Large carnivores 
like tigers and leopards defecate along forest trails 
and then scrape the ground. Working with a big- 
cat expert helped me learn that tigers are likely to 
poop a little away from the edge of the road if 


there is a broad clearing between the forest and 
the road; it is highly likely to see the scat close to 
the bends in the road. On these trails one is likely 
to also find tiger urine stains on tree trunks, fresh 
ones will also have a peculiar odour. Dholes, on 
the contrary, are known to poop in the middle 
of the road, with different individuals doing their 
business close by! My family was aghast looking 
at photographs from one of my trips with Aditya 
Joshi, who was collecting samples of tiger scats for 
genetic analysis. They expected photographs of 
tigers, birds, mammals, and landscapes, but what 
they ended up seeing was hundreds of close-ups of 
tiger and leopard poop! 

Like all felines, tigers and leopards like to 
sharpen their claws. I have seen tigers use the soft 
bark of large trees to do that. Such tiger-claw marks 
are easy to identify. However, the most ‘fun’ scrape 
marks for me are the ‘S’ shaped ones of Sloth Bear, 
you can see them high up on trees. Tracks and signs 
is a subject in itself and several books have been 
written on it. 

Tracks and signs are not only left by mammals, 
but all life forms. While walking in forests, I saw a 
lot of insect signs. I learnt to look for half-eaten 
leaves — if a leaf had been eaten in a semi-circular 
manner it was most likely the work of a caterpillar, 
rather than a bug or a beetle. And if the leaf had 
mustard-sized blackish pellets, there was surely 
the insect or its caterpillar on the plant. Rolled up 
leaves with silk stitches nearly always had an insect 
or a spider inside. Once I knew the food plants of 
butterflies and moths, I learnt where to look for the 
gigantic caterpillars of the Atlas Moth, the world’s 
largest. I can never forget the beauty of butterfly 
eggs; they are the most stunning among all eggs 
across taxa. On numerous occasions, when I have 
turned a leaf of a food plant over, I have seen these 
magnificent eggs laid perfectly arranged. Macro 
photography has shown the world how beautiful 
insect eges are and how meticulously they are laid. 

Other instances when I had great fun were while 
looking for amphibians: frogs and their tadpoles, 
caecilians, newts, and salamanders. The sudden fall 
on slippery ground and the laughter that followed, 
and the literally bloody leech bites, which at that 
point was not nice. The amusing part of looking 
for frogs, which was then irritating, was that one 
could hear them croak but saw none. This was until 


FEATURES 


someone suggested, “Use a red filter,’ and then life 
was easier. What I enjoyed most was looking for tree 
frogs during the monsoon. The moment I found a 
pond, I would search the overhanging branches and 
leaves for a foamy ege mass. Herpetologists taught 
me where to look for eggs in paddy fields, edges of 
streams, and ponds. The eggs are usually laid in a 
place safe from predators and where they will not 
desiccate. Toad eggs are equally fascinating, laid in 
ribbons entangled in reeds. 

Though I enjoy the time I spend in terrestrial 
ecosystems, it is the marine ecosystem that takes 
my breath away. Thanks to marine biologists like 
Deepak Apte, Idrees Babu, and Dishant Parasharya, 
with whom I have explored marine habitats, I have 
had many fascinating experiences. The two most 
rewarding marine ecosystems I have explored are 
the coastline and coral reefs. 

Sandy beaches are a delight for watching 
sunsets, but whenever I walked the waterline, 
especially during the lowest low tides, I also saw 
living wonders like the sand anemone, sea shells, 
crabs, starfish, egg cases of molluscs, even sharks 
and rays. The trick was to walk really long distances 
along the wet sand and look for movement and 
patterns. I think my best experience so far has been 
in Lakshadweep, when at midnight I came across 
a glowing blue, bioluminescent dinoflagellate 
Noctiluca species, commonly called Sea Sparkle. The 


sight was nothing less than magical. 


A typical Leopard scrape mark is "V" shaped 
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It is best to understand the different zones 
of a typical rocky coast to observe marine life. 
The splash zone does not submerge during high 
tide but has water splashing over it; I have found 
periwinkles, isopods, and algae here. The richest 
zone in terms of marine life is the intertidal zone, 
especially tidal pools. In the high tide zone, one 
can see barnacles, limpets, shore crabs, and hermit 
crabs. At the middle intertidal zone, I have seen 
mussels, chitons, barnacles, and whelks. In low 
tide zone, there are chitons, coralline algae, and 


sometimes sponges. I have seen high diversity in 
tidal pools. Here you find practically everything 
— sponges, sea squirts, sea slugs, shells, starfish, 
anemones, sea fans, zoanthids, sea urchins, octopi, 
fish, and much more. It is a fascinating world and 
there is so much to observe. I noticed that most 
often barnacles and mussels live on one side of a 
rock. Being sessile, they cannot follow and catch 
prey, but have evolved to position themselves to 
make the best use of the natural water currents 
which carry theit food towards them. 


Author looking for amphibians 


A pair of toads with strands of eggs in the foreground 
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Sloth Bear droppings identified from the Ziziphus seeds in them 
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Heaps of Nilgai droppings can be seen along forest trails 


A Leopard sniffing for scents left by other leopards 


Coral reefs are the most enthralling ecosystems. 
One either walks in this habitat (when in Gujarat) 
ot dives (when in Lakshadweep or Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands). I had to be extremely careful 
when walking amidst the reefs at Gujarat as I did not 
want to harm life that was there. My search for sea 
slugs led to encounters with many other marine life 
forms, which I would have surely missed otherwise. 
It was a back-breakine experience but worth it. 
Diving or snorkelling is a completely different 
experience. I had to be calm and look in the nooks 
and crannies of the reef. I have never seen such 
a variety and number of forms in one small place 
anywhere else. The secret, I learnt, was to make as 


little movement as possible if I wanted the fish and 
other marine species to reveal themselves. It was 
exciting to see sharks resting under coral boulders, 
octopi looking for food, and the enchanting display 
of a cuttlefish wooing its mate. 

The experiences that I have shared are mere 
examples; books can be written on the signs to 
look for in each species. I hope that naturalists will 
pen them down as it will surely help people see life 
in places they believe are bereft of any. Look out 
for the tell-tale signs that unravel the mysteries of 
the wild. 

My longstanding association with nature 
has helped me understand the processes of life 
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Barnacles can be seen close to the shore on a variety of substrates 


Splash zones like this are created by waves 


Sea slugs, sponges, and many other species can be seen on undersides of rocks along rocky coasts 
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Author with sea slug 


better and developed my perspectives. I would 
like to share one such perspective with you. My 
experiences have taught me that there is more to 
nature than just spotting wildlife and rattling off 
the species names. One way to understand nature 
is by understanding the processes of nature. 
However, there is no central intelligence in nature 
that assigns functions to species or ecosystems, 
they are a result of certain interactions between 
biotic and abiotic components. These functions are 
emergent behaviours and provide services to users, 
making interactions critical for survival of the 
ecosystem and us. We ate extremely dependent on 
them, and though we may create ersatz products ot 
systems to replace them, we are ultimately deriving 
them from nature. Overharvesting destroys these 


FEATURES 


Natural processes such as nutrient cycling are 
critical for ecosystems 


complex processes. The toxins that we release 
into the environment will invariably come back 
to harm us. So the next time you visit wilderness, 
observe these interactions as well, it will enhance 
your understanding and make your experiences 
richer. m 


Rushikesh Chavan is a senior conservationist at 
Wildlife Conservation Trust. He has been 
involved in the conservation of nature 
for over two decades. 


We are grateful to 


SETH PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS & DIVALIBA CHARITABLE TRUST 


for a generous donation to the 


Pratap Saraiya Hornbill Fund 
to support the publication of Hornbill 
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n 27th October, 2020 we Remembering a Naturalist always helped other participants during 


lost an ever smiling, mild 
mannered landscape atchitect, 
who was also a naturalist with vast 
knowledge of plants and animals. 
Though he took all precautions, 
Ulhas Rane unfortunately fell victim 
to COVID-19. A much involved and 
active Life Member of BNHS, he was a 
member of the Executive Committee, 
and a hardworking and dedicated 


BNHS camps. I remember a Neral- 
Matheran trek nearly 38 years ago 
— I was with my three daughters and 
Ulhas helped me to carry little Mamta 
through the difficult parts of the trek. 

Ulhas Rane played a major role in 
planning Maharashtra Nature Park in 
1983, and in the design of the BNHS 
Conversation Education Centre (CEC) 
at Goregaon, Mumbai. He ensured that 


Honorary Secretary of the Society 
from 1990 to 1992. At the request of 


in the Education Committee. 

Ulhas enjoyed tough treks and had climbed most of the 
peaks of the Sahyadri. A born leader, he led several BNHS 
camps, of which I had the opportunity to accompany 
him to Harishchandra Gadh, Manek Gadh, Saras Gadh, 
Pachmarhi, Malavali waterfalls, Chinchoti waterfalls, 
Kalsubai, Neral to Matheran trek, Malshej Ghat, and 
Mahabaleshwar, to name a few. During our Harishchandra 
Gadh trek, he himself cooked a meal for the participants 
with ingredients that he had brought along from Mumbai. 
It was Mahashivaratri, and that night a gang of idol thieves 
from Mumbai stole many old idols lying in front of the 
ancient temple. Ulhas was much perturbed and asked me 
to pursue the matter. Subsequently, Mr Humayun Abdulali 
and Mr A.P. Jamkhedkar, Head of the Archaeological 
Department, recorded my statement. When Ulhas learnt 
of this, he was pleased with the initiative. 

A disciplinarian, he planned programmes with utmost 
care and precision. Dr Salim Ali had great respect for his 
abilities and always trusted him. On the suggestion of 
Ulhas Rane, BNHS participants of a Pachmarhi camp were 
invited to the inauguration of Satpura National Park by 
Dr Salim Ali. Ulhas looked after him on the rough forest 
tract with utmost care, as he would a child, and never left 
him alone in the forest, as there was a tiger which had killed 
a cow nearby. 

Ulhas Rane used to lead a small group, popularly called 
Jungle Babblers, on weekend treks outside Mumbai. The 
group comprised Dr Meena Haribal, Dr Renee Borges, 
Dilip Patil, Arti Kaikini, Ashok Ghangurde, Manek Mistry, 
and Usha Ganguli, among others. To identify forest plants 
he would seek the help of Dr Marselin Almeida and 
Professor PV. Bole, and for insects Naresh Chaturvedi 
and Isaac Kehimkar. During wanderings in the forest, he 
came into close contact with Dr Renee Borges, a promising 
scientist. Soon after, they decided to get married. Ulhas 
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Ulhas Rane 
MrJ.C. Daniel, he also became involved ¢ eptember 30, 1947 — October 27, 2020 created Rutu Chakra (Flower Calendar) 


in 1998, executed the Heritage 


most of the trees were preserved while 
constructing the CEC building. He 


Landscape project at Ajanta and Ellora Caves in 2001, and 
created the Zoological Park at Surat, Gujarat in 1993. He 
played an active role in the Save Sahyadri Movement nearly 
30 years ago with Vice Admiral M.P. Awati. In 2005, when 
the Department of Forests and Wildlife Management, 
Government of Sikkim, needed to create a butterfly park, 
Usha Lachungpa, then Senior Forest Officer of Govt of 
Sikkim, suggested his name as he was a landscape architect 
with immense knowledge on birds and butterflies. He 
created another butterfly park named Butterfly Valley at 
Golaghat, Assam for Numaligarh Refinery Ltd. 

Ulhas had his early education at King George High 
School, Dadar (now Raja Shivaji Vidyalaya) and graduated 
from Sir J.J. School of Arts and Architecture. He obtained 
his Mastet’s in Psychology from Bombay University. A great 
swimmer, he completed a swim from Gateway of India 
to Sun Rock in the Arabian Sea. Later, he learnt yachting. 
He loved Marathi literature and Indian classical music; the 
legendary Kishori Amonkar was his favourite singer. He 
translated many English books into Marathi, and regularly 
contributed on nature to Marathi newspapers. He was a 
leading member of Maharashtra Pakshi Mitra Mandal and 
Marathi Vigyan Parishad. As a founder member of SACON 
(Salim Ali Centre of Ornithology and Natural History) at 
Coimbatore, his legacy has borne abundant fruit. 

When Dr Renee Borges, herself a leading scientist, 
was appointed at Indian Institute of Science, Bengaluru 
in 1995, Ulhas left Mumbai to settle there with her. After 
Renee’s retirement, they planned to return to Mumbai and 
live in their Karnala home, surrounded by the innumerable 
indigenous trees planted by him. An avid trekker, Ulhas Rane 
talked about his next trek with his friend from the hospital 
bed, but this well-mannered man with immense knowledge 
departed too early, leaving his friends and admirers in grief. 

— Ashok S. Kothari 


jay Desai, our very own Elephant 

Whisperer, conservationist par 
excellence, dear friend, colleague, 
mentor, and above all, a very humane 
soul, left us unexpectedly on the 
morning of 20th November, 2020. 

I first met Ajay at the Bombay 
Natural History Society in 1985. He 
was a few years my senior, and he had 
come down to Hornbill House from 
his hilly abode in Mudumalai National 
Park for a meeting, along with 
Dr AJ.T. Johnsingh, then Project 


at Mudumalai. Later, as part of the 

otganizine committee for the International Elephant 
Seminar at Mudumalai NP in 1993, Goutam Narayan 
and I travelled a month ahead, along with our 1.5-year- 
old child Sibya to Mudumalai. The International Elephant 
Seminar, where world elephant experts like lain Douglas- 
Hamilton, Oria Douglas-Hamilton and others were to 
present their work, was truly a ‘Week with Elephants’, and 
the excitement - was palpable inside our war room! 

The pre-conference days were piqued, with vendors 
not keeping to their timelines, and our only lifeline to 
the world outside, the telephone, often playing truant 
(those were not mobile times!), when only a good whack 
on the instrument would bring it back to life! Ajay 
gladly gave up his room to house us, but the chameleon 
on a woody tree in his room stayed, giving me the jitters 
— what if it started its hunting sojourns at night! But 
Ajay would have none of it, so the chameleon stayed 
where he had put it, and Bomma, our field assistant 
cum cook cum ombudsman, would bring in live 
crickets and dragonflies to feed it. The Bear House 
at Mudumalai, that was our field station, represented 
a wat room during the run up to the Seminar. All 
through those trying times, Ajay never lost his cool; his 
humour was a balm for the weary. The seminar went 
off without a glitch (thanks also to the goodwill of 
all those who worked tirelessly, including the officers 
of the Tamil Nadu Forest Department). That made 
Mr J.C. Daniel, our Director, one happy man. 

Ajay’s expertise transcended countries ~— and 
organizations (Sti Lanka, Indonesia, Thailand, WWF, 
IUCN, FAO, and several state forest departments in India), 
and everyone sought to avail of his flair, his discernment, 
for the well-being of elephants. Elephants meant the 
world to him, and he would brook no argument, giving 


Our Elephant Whisperer 


Ajay Desai 
Scientist of the Elephant Project July 24, 1957 — November 20, 2020  "¢W toy— radio-collars — and then he 
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even a so-called “rogue” a long rope 
before he was satisfied that it needed 
to be put down. More often, he 
would suggest rehabilitation for the 
pachyderm, and training to become a 
forest department worker. Such was 
his innate ability to listen to elephants! 

During the same pre-international 
seminar organizing days, he 
demonstrated the movements 
of radio-collared elephants in 
Mudumalai, jumping up and down 
in Bear House like a child with his 


went away tracking the pachyderm, 
only to return when the radio signals faded away and 
so did the light. Our walk to Ombetta, to watch the 
herd of elephants he was tracking — it was completely 
mesmetising, how close one could go to the elephants 
without their knowing. He taught me a few secrets 
about approaching these pachyderms, upwind and 
downwind. And one time that a Gaur mock-charged us 
in Mudumalai! How terribly upset he was that he had 
not anticipated this behaviour from the ungulate while 
he had visitors on foot in the jungle. 

Most recently, he was supporting the Indo-German 
Project on Human-Wildlife Conflict Mitigation, as 
Coordinating Lead Author of National Human-Wildlife 
Conflict Strategy and Action Plan and for the guidelines 
on Human-Elephant Mitigation, apart from his 
contributions to training, planning, and implementation 
at the project pilot sites. 

To us, Ajay Desai remained the ever-grounded research 
scientist and friend. I remember his call, “Ladki! Tu Raisi 
hai?” The last time that came was on 2nd July, 2020. He 
was taciturn about many things, except his elephants, but 
we often discussed Aaron and Swapneel, his children, of 
whom he was mighty proud, and Shanti, the love of his 
life! His pranks, his wry humour, his hearty laugh, and 
his never-ending leg pulling had us in splits and brought 
the house down. He had a minor aversion to spirits — he 
would leave his glass in an obscure place and walk away. 
His favourites — shrikhand, jalebi, anything sweet. 

He gave us his all — talent, hard work, keen mind, 
straightforwardness, intelligence, humanity. Trust he has 
passed on to Elephant Heaven, and is romping among 
those gentle giants, of which he was one. We will miss 
him! @ 

— Lima Rosalind 
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Human threats to pelicans 


aliveli Lake is the second largest among brackish 
| s well as freshwater lakes in south India and is 
identified as an Important Bird Area (IBA) and Ramsar site. 
It is about 18 km north of Puducherry in the Villupuram 
district of Tamil Nadu. The lake is spread over 776 sq. km, 
and has a diversity of fish, aquatic plants, reeds, and trees 
that provide habitats for a variety of resident and migratory 
waterbird species. Many of the winter migrants visiting 
southeast India make a stopover here on theit way to Point 
Calimere and Sri Lanka. The migratory bird season extends 
from October to March, depending upon the availability 
of water. 

Spot-billed Pelican and Painted Stork comprise the 
largest waterbird populations in Kaliveli, forming nesting 
colonies on the islets deep within the lake area. These two 
species inhabit deep and shallow wetlands, man-made and 
natural, freshwater and saline, and build their nests on 


In the lap 


was born in a Central Public Works Department 

(CPWD) camp in the jungle of Changlang, Arunachal 
Pradesh. My interest in nature and biodiversity has been 
growing since childhood. My ‘playmates’ during my early 
childhood were my mother and the dense green forest. This 
is probably why I am fond of living alone in pollution-free 
rural areas rather than crowded, polluted urban areas. In 
those days, Changlang hamlet was very isolated, but today it 
is the district headquarters! In those days, no bus or vehicle, 
except the army’s Shaktiman truck and a businessman’s old 
Bedford truck that came every weekend with goods and 
passengers, plied on the narrow zigzag muddy road passing 
through my camp home towards Changlang. 

Childhood is a period of innocence and curiosity. I still 
remember those days filled with mischief and loads of 
curiosity. Of the days I spent running after multi-coloured 
butterflies and dragonflies; collecting small crabs and 
fishes from the stream near my home; collecting coloured 
soil and rocks to draw pictures on my frameless slate; and 
making toys out of clay. Among all these activities, 1 found 
it most interesting to watch sparrows and small birds in our 
courtyard, and busy ants running in a queue like a tiny train 
carrying insects for food. The arrival of a pair of Hoolock 
Gibbon hanging from the branches of a big wild litchi tree, 
located a little distance from my home, caught my attention. 
I used to watch the gibbons jump and call throughout the 
afternoon, and listen to their high pitched chorus. 

But times have changed. The stream that once was a 
perennial water source now has no water, and obviously 
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and storks in Kaliveli Lake 


trees. In Kalivelli, both the species nest in mesquite Prosopis 

juliflora trees growing on the islets in the lake. The birds 
prefer these nesting sites as their eggs and nestlings are 
protected from land predators, mainly foxes, dogs, and cats. 
Crows and kites are also known to destroy the eggs and 
hatchlings. 

Kaliveli Lake is also utilized for fishing and prawn 
culture by the locals. The movement of humans disturbs 
nesting birds, making them fly off. The unguarded eggs and 
hatchlings of pelicans, storks, and also Great Cormorant 
and Oriental Darter, fall prey to crows and kites. Hence, 
fishing activities and other disturbances in Kaliveli Lake 
need to be regulated by the Forest Department to provide 
safe nesting sites for these colonial nesting birds. 1 hope 
somebody is listening! m 

—R. Alexandar 
Puducherry 


of nature 


no crabs or fish. My favourites, the butterflies, dragonflies, 
and Hoolock Gibbons, are also missing. The only audible 
sound is the howling of jackals. During my childhood, 
besides birds, I watched animals like Barking Deer, Dhole, 
elephants, bears, and tigers moving around in the valley, 
coming down from the dense mountain forests towards 
the stream. Now-a-days, there is hardly any wildlife 
around. The animals may be missing due to loss of their 
habitat from rampant destruction of forests, raging fires, 
wanton timber operations, and tea cultivation throughout 
the mountains. 

As I was born and grew up in the lap of the jungle, 
I believe myself to be an innate part of the wilderness. 
My curiosity encourages me to continue my interest in 
biodiversity. I grew up reading wildlife books, watching 
documentaries, and listening to the stories told by my 
father, who lived in close association with the Tangsa tribes 
of the region. The indigenous way of life, hunting, fishing, 
and collecting food from the wild, living in jungles, I learnt 
from my father and the Tangsa tribals. 

The essence of biodiversity is not just the diversity 
within genes, species, and ecosystems, but also their 
functional interconnectedness and structural coexistence. 
Within an ecosystem, all life forms interact and depend on 
one another to survive. Although we consider ourselves 
as the most powerful and intelligent species, ironically our 
actions speak otherwise. 

— Gobinda Palit 
Itanagar, Arunachal Pradesh 


RAMESH KUMAR S. 


Manjeera: 
An Important Bird Area in Peril 


Text: S. Sivakumar, P. Sathiyaselvam & Ramesh Kumar S. 


A shallow region in Manjeera Reservoir where Common Coot and 
migratory ducks congregate in large numbers 


etlands are crucial for large numbers of fauna and 

flora. Fulfilling the food and habitat requirements 

of waterbirds is one of the most important 

functions of wetlands. Many wetlands are stopover sites for 

millions of migratory birds that refuel their energy requirements to 
continue their migration. 

River Manjeera is an important tributary of the Godavari River system. 

It originates in the Balaghat Hills in Madhya Pradesh, flows through Maharashtra and Karnataka, 

entering into Medak district of Telangana State before converging with the River Godavari at Basara. 

Manjeera Dam was constructed on this river close to Sangareddy town, solely to supply drinking water 

to Hyderabad. It was constructed by Hyderabad Metro Water Supply and Sewerage Board (HMWSSB). 

It is now the main source of drinking water for Medak and Nizamabad districts, and also the twin cities 

of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 

In 1974, the threatened Mugger Crocodile Crocodylus palustris in Manjeera were on the brink of local 
extirpation, with just four pairs left. Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary (17° 57'52" N and 78° 02! 22" E) was 
thus established, which was notified in 1978 and declared in 1998, and is located between Manjeera and 
Singur dams, and follows the course of river Manjeera for 36 km. The reservoit has nine small islands, 
including Puttigadda, Bapangadda, Sangamegadda, and Karnamgadda. These islands contain extensive 
marshy fringes, which support habitats for many waterbirds. Additionally, thick tree cover provides 
nesting sites for other birds. The reservoir also supports submerged and emergent vegetation. This 
mosaic of vegetation, combined with the unique landscape, provides safe nesting sites for a variety of 
waterbirds. 

Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary attracts numerous waterbirds and is important for migratory birds, as it 
provides them with roosting and resting sites, and food. The waterbody provides considerable ecological 
diversity to support a large population of wetland birds and has been designated as an Important Bird 
Area (IBA) in the state of Telangana. It has become a major birding hotspot for birdwatchers. Over 
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Map showing location of Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary 


280 species of birds have been reported in 
Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary and its environs. These 
include globally threatened species such as Steppe 
Eagle Aquila nipalensis, Greater Spotted Eagle 
Clanga clanga, Indian Spotted Eagle Clanga hastata, 
Indian Skimmer Rynchops albicollis, Woolly-necked 
Stork Ciconia episcopus, Lesser Adjutant Lepfoptilos 
javanicus, and Common Pochard Aythya ferina. 
The waterbody and islands provide ideal habitat 
for many waterbird species, including several 
migratory species. The woodlands, grasslands, and 
crop fields in and around the Manjeera reservoir 
provide habitats for a wide variety of landbirds. 
The linkages of Manjeera with the breeding 
grounds of some migratory species have been 
established through past and recent bird ringing 
studies. A Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus roseus 
ringed in Iran in 1971-74 was recovered at Manjeera 
in 1986-87. During the recent BNHS bird ringing 
ptogramme in Manjeera, two Northern Shoveller 
Spatula clypeata tinged in the Sanctuary were 
recovered from their northern breeding sites in 
Russia. These two examples show the importance 
of the wetland for migratory waterbirds of 
the Central Asian Flyway (CAF). Apart from 
supporting a wide variety of birds, the waterbody 
harbours rich biodiversity, replenishes ground 
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water, fulfills the domestic water needs of the local 
people, and foraging and water requirements for 
their cattle, and other ecological services. 

The presence of a huge heronry is a feather in 
the cap for Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary, which is 
known for the breeding of 14 species of colonial 
waterbirds. Darter Axhinga melanogaster, Asian 
Openbill Axastomus oscitans, Painted Stork Mycteria 
leucocephala, Common Coot Fulica atra, and Black- 
crowned Night-Heron Nycticorax nycticorax are the 
important colonial breeders in Manjeera. 

The island Puttigadda provides ideal sites for 
colonial nesting birds, being covered with Acacia 
nilotica mixed with tall grass, and also with a few 
thickets of Prosopis julifora. Dense growth of 
thorny Acacia nilotica on the island and surrounding 
water provides perfect nesting sites for these birds. 
This island habitat keeps the nestlings safe from 
terrestrial predators. Among all the herontry birds, 
Painted Stork was the predominant breedet. 

During our visit to Manjeera in March 2018, a 
huge breeding colony of Painted Stork was recorded 
on Puttigadda Island. Around 7,500 individuals, 
including adults, chicks, and fledglings were seen 
along with other breeding waterbirds such as Grey 
Heton Ardea cinerea, Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis 
melanocephalus, Little Egret Egretfa garzetta, and 


Intermediate Egret Ardea intermedia. "The water 
level was good and it was observed that many 
birds could hunt food easily, indicating that food 
was plentiful in the vicinity. A number of studies 
have demonstrated the link between reproductive 
performance and the availability of food and water 
for breeding birds. This was obvious in the healthy 
breeding numbers of Painted Stork and other 
species during 2018. Through literature survey we 
understood that this was one of the largest breeding 
colonies for Painted Stork in southern India. 

Yet, during our visits in 2019 and 2020, we saw 
a changed scenario — the picturesque heronry had 
become pitiable. We did not see a single breeding 
pair of Painted Stork in Manjeera in these two 
years, and the whole area wore a deserted look. 
In March 2019, we observed that the reservoir 
itself had gone bone dry, though there were some 
stretches of stagnant water downstream. The dam, 
the stretch of river, and satellite wetlands near the 
barrage were completely dry during March 2020, 
yet nesting habitat in the heronry area was intact 
in both 2019 and 2020. The only possible cause of 
the total desertion by breeding birds during these 
yeats was lack of water. Secondly, the insignificant 
water level also paved the way for potential ground 
predators to the heronry, and dearth of food 
resources in the vicinity. Around 250 Painted 
Stork were found in the nearby satellite wetland, 
Peddacheruvu in 2019. The birds were trying to 
make a nesting platform on Ipomea carnea in the 
middle of the waterbody. Some birds were seen 
bringing nesting material to the site. However, their 
attempts were futile due to lack of suitable nesting 
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substrate. This wetland was also almost dry during 
2020, hence almost devoid of waterbirds. Other 
bird species recorded breeding earlier in the colony 
were also not found nesting during 2019 and 2020. 

Painted Stork is a large eye-catching wading 
bird with nesting colonies across large parts of 
South and Southeast Asia, particularly India and 
Sri Lanka. Painted Stork has been classified as Near 
Threatened in the IUCN Red List of threatened 
species. According to BirdLife data, although 
Painted Stork is one of the most abundant of 
the Asian storks, this species is classified as Near 
Threatened because it is thought to be undergoing 
a moderately rapid population decline primarily 
due to hunting, loss of wetlands, and pollution. 
Its estimated global population is around 25,000 
individuals, with the largest secure population 
reportedly found in India. 

The record of 7,500 individuals at the breeding 
colony in Manjeera, equivalent to about 30% of the 
biogeographical population, makes this site crucial 
for this Near Threatened species. Many studies 
report that a number of breeding colonies of this 
colourful wading bird have disappeared, or the 
nest numbers have declined in different colonies 
in recent years. In such a scenario, the Puttigadda 
breeding colony in Manjeera becomes even more 
crucial to its survival. 

According to the local officials and the public, 
both 2019 and 2020 were dry years with low 
rainfall. Therefore, the water level in the reservoir 
was poor, which also dried up early and left the dam 
empty. The same situation prevailed in 2016 as well. 
The dam was constructed for the sole purpose of 


Metal structures erected in Manjeera by the forest department to provide additional nesting sites for breeding birds. 
Manjeera wore a deserted look due to lack of water, as seen in March 2019 
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Manjeera Reservoir filled with water to its capacity in March 2018 


supplying drinking water to Hyderabad, according 
to published sources. In recent years, the water is 
being diverted to some other areas as well. 

The Hindu on April 19 and April 27, 2019 
stated: “The water at dead storage level from 
Manjeera dam is being diverted to Narsapur and 
Patancheru constituency. According to officials the 
water is being pumped under Mission Bagiratha 
for the past two months. Now the water level has 
drastically fallen which has forced the crocodiles 
from the Manjeera Wildlife Sanctuary to search for 
any place where water is logged.” 

Another news item published in The Hindu on 
June 05, 2020 mentions the social conflict, stating 
that “illegal withdrawal of water from Singur dam” 
led to fall in water level to critical levels. Some other 
sources said that the growing human population 
with economic needs has caused great increase 
in water scarcity in Hyderabad and the areas near 
Manjeera, which has resulted in withdrawal of 
more water from the dam. Apart from drinking 
water, water is released for agriculture purposes. 


As the needs of both people and animals cannot 
be ignored, there must be a check on how much 
water is being drawn from the river, so that at least 
a minimum amount of water is maintained for the 
crocodiles and avifauna to survive. To preserve the 
natural ecological character of the wetland, it is 
essential to allocate water as close as possible to the 
natural regime. This requires multi-level approval, 
political will, and awareness among the farmers on 
the importance of water for ecological services. 

It is the need of the hour that HMWSSB, Forest 
Department, and other stakeholders cooperate 
to work out a common minimum programme 
to maintain the necessary level of water for the 
ecological functions of the dam, to manage the 
breeding population of Painted Storks and other 
waterbird species and the iconic Mugger for which 
the wildlife sanctuary is known. As Manjeera is 
an important breeding site for Painted Stork, 
insufficient water levels in the dam may imperil 
the future of the overall population of this Near 
Threatened species. m 
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n the occasion of World 
Environment Day, BNHS- 
ENVIS published a special issue 
of Buceros (Vol. 24, Nos 2 & 3) 


Buceros Special Issue 


with an article BIRDS OF THE INDIAN 
SUBCONTINENT — IN A NUTSHELL, 
authored by Ranjit Manakadan 
and Asif N. Khan. This article has 
turned out to be a ‘bestseller’ for 
BNHS-ENVIS! The _ publication 
provides a general account of the 
birds of the Indian Subcontinent, 
catering to both amateur birders and 
ornithologists. The article begins 
with a general profile of the birds of 
the Indian Subcontinent, dealing with 
the composition of native avifauna. 
This is followed by discussions on 
migrant birds from the Palearctic 
(or other regions) that winter in the 
Subcontinent, with some accounts on 
the movement patterns of resident 
birds. The next section is a treatise on 
the different biogeographic regions 
of the Subcontinent and _ their 
characteristic avifauna. Waterbirds 
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of the Subcontinent and the major 
wetland habitats that support them 
are featured separately. The article 
concludes with an account of the 
migration and local movement 
patterns of birds in the Indian 
Subcontinent. 

The article was uploaded on 
Research Gate (an international 
networking site for scientists and 
researchers) in September 2020, 
and has elicited a commendable 
tesponse, garnering more than 
6,000 reads till now, securing scores 
of “higher than 88% of items 
on Research Gate” and “higher 
than 99% of items published in 
2020” by date of publication. The 
article is available on the BNHS 
website: https://bnhs.org/public/ 
buceros-pdf/BUCEROS-SPECIAL- 
ISSUE.pdf 


Free online environmental sessions 


TT Mumbai CEC, with financial support from Tata Motors Ltd, has conducted free online environmental 
sessions for more than 7,000 school students across India. 

A webinar on “Eco-friendly Diwali” for employees of Bridgestone, Pune, was held on November 11, 2020, 
where the participants were educated on traditional and eco-friendly Diwali decorations, making of festive lamps, 
and the adverse impact of firecrackers on animals and the environment. m 


Celebrating Big Butterfly Month 


poe die Delhi CEC organized Big Butterfly 
iS vane Month: India 2020 in September. This was 


a first of its kind of biodiversity event in India 
where butterfly experts, enthusiasts, and more 
than 50 biodiversity conservation organizations 


took part. The festival covered 25 states and 
three union territories across India, and brought 
together people from varied backgrounds with 
one aim: to record observations on butterflies 
to help scientists gather large sets of data over a 
long period of time. Butterflies are key indicators 


of the health of the envitonment, which 

S. Sivakumar, a BNHS scientist, works 

on bird migration and wetland dynamics 

for the BNHS Wetlands Programme. His 

other interests are ex-situ conservation 
and environmental education. 


P. Sathiyaselvam, Assistant Director, Ramesh Kumar S., a scientist at BNHS, 
heads the BNHS Wetlands Programme __ is currently on deputation to MoEF&CC to 
and has been involved in Bird Migration support Central Asian Flyway Initiatives 

studies since 2002. of Government of India. 


makes them ideal models for long-term climate 
studies. Around 30,000 observations were made, 
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probably the largest single month record entry for 
butterflies in India. m 


Big Butterfly Month-India Poster with all partners 
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Remembering Dr Salim Ali 


The webinar to remember Dr Salim Ali was attended by his students, colleagues, and admirers 


talwarts of Indian Ornithology came together at a 
ho ae organized by BNHS on November 12, 2020 
to relive their memories of Dr Salim Ali. The speakers 
included Dr S. Balachandran, Aasheesh Pittie, Chris 
Bowden, Belinda Wright, Bikram Grewal, Dr Vibhu 
Prakash, Joanna Van Gruisen, Dr Robert Grubh, Shailaja 
Grubh, Tara Gandhi, Dr Deepak Apte, Usha Lachungpa, 
Bittu Sahgal, Debi Goenka, Toby Sinclair, Bill Harvey, 
M.K. Ranjitsinh, Dr Pheroza Godrej, Dilnavaz Variava, 


and Dr Erach Bharucha, among others. The webinar was 


Birdwatch at Nagpur 


enriched by the experiences of students, colleagues, and 
admirers whose lives Dr Salim Ali had touched. They 
felt privileged to have walked the path of conservation 
with India’s most famous ornithologist. If you missed the 
webinar, you can watch it on the BNHS YouTube Channel: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=lrwuD21_Ny8 

The entire staff of BNHS came together to pay tributes 
to the legendary Birdman of India, whose contribution 
to bird research and conservation in the country remains 


unparalleled. 


— 
cee 


Special edition of Dhanesh was published by CEC-Nagpur 


Celebrations at Nagpur: BNHS Nagpur Office conducted birdwatching sessions for school students at Navegaon- 


Nagzira Tiger Reserve, Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve, Pench Tiger Reserve, and Raj Bhavan Biodiversity Park, Nagpur. 


A special edition of Dhanesh Weekly was published on Critically Endangered birds of India and bird conservation. 
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Nature trail to Salim Ali Point, SGNP by CEC-Mumbai 


trails 
were headed by Nandkishor Dudhe and Asif Khan of 
the BNHS on the morning of November 12, 2020 at 
Bhandup Pumping Station, Mumbai for a small group of 


Celebrations at Mumbai: Birdwatching 


birdwatchers. 

BNHS Conservation Education Centre (CEC) at 
Mumbai was lit up in green to celebrate the occasion. A 
nature trail to Salim Ali Point in Sanjay Gandhi National 
Park was conducted for guests. Dr Raju Kasambe took 
BNHS members and followers of BNHS on a virtual trail 
of the beautiful BNHS Nature Reserve on November 11, 
where more than 55 participants learned about the diverse 
flora, fauna, and interesting facts on camera trapping in 


the Reserve. 


Celebrations at Bhamburda Hills, Pune: A bird 
walk was held on November 8, 2020 at Bhamburda Hills in 
Pune. The site is a biodiversity park maintained by the Pune 
Forest Division. A total of 24 bird species were observed 
by 14 participants. The walk was led by Dr Girish Jathar of 
the BNHS. 
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Birdwatch at Bhamburda Hills, Pune 
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Salim Ali bird count at Asola Bhatti Wildlife Sanctuary by CEC-Delhi 


Celebrations at CEC-Delhi: BNHS CEC-Delhi 
conducted the Salim Ali Bird Count at Asola Bhatti Wildlife 
Sanctuary and Yamuna Khadar on November 7 and 8, 2020 


as part of the celebrations. 


Salim Ali Bird Count in India & Bird Week celebrations 
in Maharashtra: The BNHS, including its Environmental 
Information System (ENVIS) Resource Partner on Avian 
Ecology, in association with Bird Count India, Indian 
Bird Conservation Network (IBCN), and Maharashtra 
Pakshimitra Sanghatana, held a pan-India Salim Ali Bird 
Count from November 5-12, 2020. A Bird Week was 
announced by the Government of Maharashtra from 
November 5—12 to celebrate the birthdays of the renowned 
nature writer Shri Maruti Chitampalli on November 5 and 
the legendary ornithologist Dr Salim Ali on November 12. 
Dr Raju Kasambe gave a talk on the breeding behaviour of 


Baya Weavers. m 


Note: All necessary Covid-19 rules and precautions were 


followed during all the trails and walks organized by the BNHS 
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“Thirsty” by Saurav Kumar Boruah — 
Dhakuakhana, Assam; October 3, 2020. 
A group of Eurasian Tree Sparrow live in 
our home; they have been nesting between 
two walls for several years. Their chirping 
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It all began with the Yellow-throated Sparrow 
(now Chestnut-shouldered Bush-Sparrow) 


As a little boy, Dr Salim Ali shot down a Yellow-throated Sparrow, which he brought to the BNHS for identification 
and there began a historic birding journey. To remember that momentous first step, and how the little bird changed the 
course of his life, we organized a Photography Competition — Sparrows from your Window. “The Fall of a Sparrow’ 
proved to be “The Rise of a Sparrow’. Here we share the winning images. 
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2™ winner 


“Russet Sparrow” by Swastika Anand 
— Kullu, Himachal Pradesh; May 
16, 2020. This Russet Sparrow is 

challenging its reflection in the window 
glass assuming it to be a rival! 


makes our home lively. 


1** winner 


“The Peeping Beauty” by Sandeep Sasidharan — Bera, Rajasthan; 
October 24, 2015. There was a well near the resort where I stay 
during my trips to Bera. I noticed many House Sparrows near the well. 
Here I captured a House Sparrow peeping out of a weaver nest. 


Biodiversity Assessment Tool Launched 


2020. The Chief Guest for the event was 
Mr N. Vasudevan, IFS, Managing Director 
of Forest Development Corporation of 
Maharashtra Limited. CoMBAT is the 
result of a massive exercise by BNHS 
to assess the Maharashtra coast for its 
biodiversity and to identify ecologically 


important pockets for focused and 


Webtool Launch 


12090 AT 200 TO 400 Pw 


effective conservation efforts. A user- 
friendly open-source platform, the app will 


help stakeholders make informed decisions 


CoMBAT app launch event November 6, 2020 about coastal developments which can 


pose a threat to unexplored habitats. You 


The BNHS, in association with Shell, virtually launched the Coastal can explore this web application on http:// 


and Marine Biodiversity Assessment Tool (COMBAT) on November 6, combat.bnhs.org/ m 


Published on December 25, 2020, by the Honorary Secretary for Bombay Natural History Society, Hornbill House, 
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BECOME A 
v TREE AMBASSADOR 


Que 


Caring for a tree is a fun and easy way to help the environment. It also makes for a unique, 
affordable, and long-lasting gift. Keep track of your adopted tree’s growth with seasonal 
updates through email. 


The 33-acre BNHS nature reserve at Goregaon, Mumbai nurtures more than 125 indigenous 
tree species. You could become a Tree Ambassador and join us by taking care of some of 
these very interesting trees. 


How does this work? FEE: 
Rs 11,150/- per tree per annum. 
TERM OF ADOPTION: 


Starting the day your name plate is 


You choose a tree that you wish to adopt, we 
will fag it with your name, photograph you and 


your tree, and email to you the photograph, 
placed around the tree. 


TREES FOR ADOPTION: 
Palash, Teak, Kusum, Red Silk Cotton, 
Asan, and many more. 


REQUEST A TREE BIODATA TODAY: 
Write to us at cec-mumbai@bnhs.org or 
call us on 9594953425, 9594929107 


GPS coordinates, and an adoption certificate of 
your tree. You will receive seasonal updates via 


email, with images of birds, bees, and butterflies 


visiting your tree, and of its flowers and fruit. You 


could visit the nature reserve to celebrate the 


adoption anniversary of your tree! 
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